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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


In a recent release by the Agricultural Marketing Service*, the 
index of industrial production for June is reported as 130 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. This is considerably below the level of 145 at- 
tained last June but represents a slight improvement over the 126 level 
of April and the 128 level of May. This increase reflects largely the in- 
crease in durable goods production. 


In construction, housing starts for June rose to 1,090,000 units 
compared with 995,000 units a year ago and 1,010,000 units a month 
ago. Outlays for total construction dropped to $3,951 million from $4,003 
million last June. 

Personal income in June continued its rise to attain a level of 
$351.8 billion. This represents a rise of $6.7 billion over last year 
and $1.9 billion over May. 


Nonagricultural employment rose to a level of 58.1 million, up 
slightly from May. In addition, the work week was lengthened to 
39.2 hours from 38.6 hours in May. However, unemployment also rose 
in June to reach 5.4 million or 6.8 percent of the labor force. 


Businessmen continued to reduce inventories through May to a 
level of $87 billion. Since sales have been relatively stable, the ratio 
of inventories to sales has declined. Virtually all the decline occurred 
in durable goods inventories. 


Wholesale prices dropped in June to 119.1 percent of the 1947-49 
average from the 119.5 percent level in May. Urban retail prices rose 
fractionally in May to reach 123.6 percent of the 1947-49 average as a 
result of rising food prices. 


Farm Prices and Income 


Prices received by farmers in June declined 3 percent to a level 
of 255 (1910-14100) from a level of 264 in May. This is higher than 
a year ago when the level of farm prices was at 243 percent of the 
1910-14 average. Prices paid by farmers also declined fractionally in 
June but remained 3 percent above last year. 

The greater decline in prices received than in prices paid caused 
a drop in parity ratio from 86 in May to 84 in June. This ratio is 2 
percent higher than the parity ratio of last June. 


The volume of farm marketings rose to 104 percent of the 1947- 
49 average from a level of 96 in May and 101 last June. Cash receipts 
in June, at $2.3 billion, were up 10 percent from a year ago. Receipts 
for livestock and products were up 13 percent from last year while 


*The Demand and Price Situation, AMS, USDA, July, 1958. 


a 
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crop receipts rose 5 percent. For the first half of 1958, receipts from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products were up 12 percent from 
last year and crop receipts were up 10 percent. Since production ex- 
penses increased by less than 4 percent, farmers realized net income 
was up about 22 percent from a year ago. 

—John Franzmann 


CROPS 


Wheat 
Supply 


Total wheat supplies for the 1958-59 marketing year are now esti- 
mated by the USDA at 2,229,262,000 bushels. These supplies consist 
of the July 1, 1958, carryover of 880,772,000, the 1958 crop estimated at 
1,343,490,000, and imports, principally of feeding quality wheat, of about 
5,000,000 bushels. 


The 1958-59 total wheat supply sets an all-time record high and com- 
pares with the 1957-58 aggregate supply of 1,855,918,000 bushels. The 
previous peak wheat supply was 2,045,340,000 bushels for the 1956-57 
season, the only other year in which the aggregate supply exceeded 2 
billion bushels. 


The July 1, 1958, wheat carryover of 880,772,000 bushels compares 
with 908,806,000 bushels one year ago. This was a reduction of 28 mil- 
lion bushels and marked the third successive year of aggregate stock re- 
ductions from the peak of 1,036,178,000 bushels on July 1, 1955. Even 
with this reduction, the wheat carryover in the 1958-59 season is the 
fifth largest on record. The downward trend in carryover stocks since 
1955 is expected to be reversed during the 1958-59 marketing year. With 
an aggregate supply of 2,229 million bushels and total disappearance for 
1958-59 estimated around 973 million bushels, carryover of wheat sup- 
plies may rise to a record high of about 1,256 million bushels by July 1, 
1959. 


The estimated wheat production for Oklahoma is 113,646,000 bush- 
els. This is about 70 million bushels above last year’s crop and 42 million 
bushels above the 10-year (1947-1956) average. The 1958 production 
compares with the previous record of 108 million bushels in 1952. The 
average yield for the 1958 crop is estimated at 26 bushels per acre. This 
is nearly twice as great as the 10-year (1947-1956) average yield and 
compares with the previous record yield of 18.5 bushels per acre realized 
in 1952. 


Support Price 


The national average support price for the 1958 crop has been set at 
$1.82 per bushel, compared with the forward minimum of $1.78 an- 
nounced in April, 1957. This advance of 4 cents per bushel followed the 
advance in the transitional parity price of wheat from the April, 1957, 
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estimate of $2.37 per bushel to $2.43 for mid-June, 1958. The 1958 sup- 
port price of $1.82 per bushel reflects 75 percent of transitional parity 
price for mid-June, 1958. 


Marketing Quotas 


National wheat marketing quotas have been approved for the 1959 
crop—the sixth successive year for quotas. With the approval of quotas 
by more than the minimum two-thirds of eligible producers, the national 
average support price for the 1959 wheat crop will be not less than 
$1.81 per bushel. This forward minimum price, which under the gov- 
erning law was announced previous to the referendum, reflects 75 per- 
cent of estimated transitional parity price for July 1, 1959. If quotas 
had not been approved by the necessary two-thirds of the eligible pro- 
ducers, the law would have required a drop in the wheat loan rate to 
only 50 percent of parity. 


Producers in commercial wheat states who comply with their in- 
dividual farm acreage allotments will be eligible for the full level of 
price support on their entire wheat production. Individual farm mar- 
keting quotas will be the normal production or the actual production, 
whichever is larger, from the farm acreage allotment. In the noncom- 
mercial wheat states, the wheat price support will be at a level repre- 
senting 75 percent of the support rate calculated for the national average. 


Wheat growers in commercial wheat states who harvest and sell 
production from an acreage in excess of their farm acreage allotment 
will not be eligible for price support and will be subject to a marketing 
quota penalty. The penalty rate will be 45 percent of the wheat parity 
price as of May 1, 1959, and will be assessed on wheat produced from 
acreage in excess of the farm’s allotment. These provisions will not apply 
to producers who have less than 15 acres of wheat for harvest or who 
have not signed applications for exemption under the feed wheat provi- 
sion permitting 30 acres or less to be used exclusively for feed or food on 


the farm where grown. 
—wNellis A. Briscoe 


Cotton 


Acreage 


Approximately 12.4 million acres of cotton were in cultivation on 
July 1, 1958. This is 1.7 million acres less than on the same date a year 
earlier and less than the harvested acreage in any other year since 1876. 
About 5 million acres of the total allotment of 17.6 million acres was 
signed up under the acreage reserve program for 1958. 


Disappearance 

Disappearance of cotton in the United States (domestic consump- 
tion and exports) for the 1957-58 marketing season just ended is now 
estimated at 13.6 million bales, down 2.6 million bales from the 16.2 
million bales in 1956-57. Cotton consumption by domestic mills in the 
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1957-58 season was about 8.0 million bales and exports were about 5.6 
million bales. This compares with domestic mill consumption and ex- 
ports of 8.6 and 7.6 million bales, respectively, in the previous season. 


Disappearance in the present marketing year (August 1], 1958, to 
July 31, 1959) is expected to be substantially below the 13.6 million 
bales for the 1957-58 season just ended. Since domestic mill consumption 
is expected to be about the same as in 1957-58 the reduction will be 
caused primarily by declining exports. 


Carryover 


Present indications are that the carryover on August 1, 1958, was 
approximately 8.6 million bales compared with 11.3 million bales on 
August 1, 1957. In view of the small acreage in cultivation on July 1, 
1958, a further reduction in the carryover is expected by Augut 1, 1959. 


CCC Holdings 

Inventories of cotton owned by CCC totaled less than 400,000 bales 
on July 11, 1958, At mid-July CCC had loans outstanding on about 2.7 
million bales including 37,000 bales of extra-long staple cotton. This 
compares with approximately 4.0 million bales of upland and less than 
500 bales of extra-long staple cotton under loan on approximately the 
same date a year ago. Since the 1957 loan was to mature on July 31 and 


CCC was to acquire title to all 1957 crop loan cotton unredeemed at 
that time, CCC will probably own about 3.0 million bales of cotton on 
August 1, 1958. “Free” stock of cotton (excluding cotton under loan 
and cotton at mills) at the end of May, 1958, totaled about 4.6 million 
bales, 2.9 million bales or 61 percent above a year earlier. 


Export Programs 

About 2.2 million bales of cotton valued at 350 million dollars were 
exported under Public Law 480, Mutual Security Act, and Export-Import 
Bank financing during 1957-58. However, a total of 471 million dollars 
was authorized for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957. This leaves 
about 120 million dollars representing about 750,000 bales of cotton 
unused and available for use in 1958-59. The 350 million dollars used 
to finance exports in 1957-58 compares with 387 million dollars used 
during 1956-57. 


Sales by CCC from its upland cotton stocks, for export between 
August 1, 1957, and July 31, 1958, totaled 5.8 million bales as of July 7, 
1958. Sales of CCC stocks for export between August 1, 1958, and July 
31, 1959, totaled about 700,000 bales as of mid-July. 


Prices 


Prices received by farmers for upland cotton in mid-June averaged 
29.10 cents per pound, reflecting 75 percent of parity. This was 2.80 
cents below June, 1957, due to the low quality of the 1957-58 crop. The 
June, 1957, price was equal to 86 percent of the parity price in effect 
at that time. 
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Monthly average prices for Middling l-inch cotton in the 14 spot 
markets moved in a relatively narrow range during the last 7 months, 
fluctuating between a high of 34.89 cents per pound in December, 1957, 
and a low of 34.54 cents per pound in March, 1958. The price in June 


was 34.81 cents per pound. 


The minimum CCC loan rate for Middling l-inch at average loca- 
tions will not be less than 34.60 cents per pound in 1958. This reflects 
the minimum rate of 30.75 cents for Middling 7/8-inch plus the CCC 
loan differential of 385 points. The 1958 loan rate reflects 81 percent 
of parity. However, in the event that the minimum level of support on 
the basis of the supply percentage and applicable parity price as of Au- 
gust | is higher than the above, the level of support will be increased. 


The average sale price for Middling 1]-inch cotton at average loca- 
tion for CCC sales of its cotton stocks for export between August 1, 1957, 
and July 31, 1958, has ranged from a low of 27.23 cents per pound on 
September 3, 1957, to a high of 28.98 cents per pound on July 7, 1958. 
These prices have averaged over 6 cents per pound less than the average 
14 spot market price for Middling l-inch cotton on corresponding dates. 


Foreign Developments 


During the 1957-58 season, foreign free world production reached a 
new record high of 16.5 million bales. Substantial increases in produc- 
tion occurred in Mexico, India, and Egypt because of higher acreages 
and yields. Because of agricultural development programs already under 
way in some countries, reduced stocks and acreage allotments in the 
U. S., and slightly higher prices for upland cotton, indications are that 
cotton acreage may increase in many foreign countries in 1958-59. In 
addition, the long-term trend in cotton yields is increasing in most coun- 
tries. Moreover, consumption prospects in foreign countries do not ap- 
pear as favorable as they did a year earlier. These factors may tend to 
offset the influence on U. S. exports of a continued program of offering 
U. S. cotton for export at competitive world prices. It should be noted 
that only small changes in estimates of foreign consumption or produc- 


tion may result in substantial changes in U. S. exports. 
—Mark Fowler 


Feed 


General 

Total U. S. feed grain supplies for the 1958-1959 marketing year 
are expected to be the largest on record. Based on July 1 indications, 
the 1958 production will total about 134 million tons, 8 million tons 
below the record crop of 1957, but 10 million above the 1952-1956 aver- 
age. Carryover of feed grains into 1958-1959 is expected to be around 
61 million tons, 12 million more than in 1957-1958. The carryover and 
production gives an expected total domestic supply of feed grains of 
195 million tons, about four million tons more than in 1957-1958. This, 
plus an expected 25 million tons of by-product feeds and 2.5 million 
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tons of wheat, rye and imported grains, brings the total feed concentrate 
supply to 222.5 million tons, slightly above the supply of last year and 
22 percent above the 1952-1956 average. 


Grain Sorghum 


Total U. S. acreage of sorghums to be harvested for all purposes 
was estimated at 20.5 million acres, 20 percent below the record acre- 
age last year, based on indications July 1. Total production may be about 
a third below the record 1957 crop of 562 million bushels. The 1958-1959 
supply may be above the record 641 million bushel supply of last year 
since carryover is expected to be about 300 million bushels next October 
1. On July 1, Oklahoma sorghum acreage was estimated at 1,138,000 
acres, compared with 1,626,000 acres in 1957. 


Corn 


Based on July | indications, the 1958 U. S. corn crop will total 3,311 
million bushels, 92 million below the ses crop last year, but 62 mil- 
lion above the 1952-1956 average. However, the record carryover in pros- 
pect for October 1 would bring total supplies of corn to 4,862 million 
bushels, slightly above the record 4,823 million bushels of last year. The 
1958 corn crop in Oklahoma is estimated at 7,600,000 bushels, consid- 
erably above the small crop of 4,917,000 bushels last year but below the 
past 10-year (1947-1956) average of 14,499,000 bushels. 


Oats and Barley 


The U. S. supply of oats was estimated at 1,606 million bushels, 
slightly above the supply of last year and near the 1952-1956 average. 
The 1,255 million bushel crop estimated July 1 is 4 percent below the 
crop of last year. 


On July 1, Oklahoma oat production was estimated at 21,480,000 
bushels, considerably above the 14,620,000 bushels produced in 1957. 


The U. S. supply of barley was estimated at 423 million bushels, 
only 3 percent below the record crop of last year. Total supply in 1958- 
1959 is expected to be 617 million bushels, 5 percent larger than last 
year. 


Estimated barley production of 14,640,000 bushels in Oklahoma is 
more than double the 6,938,000 bushels produced in 1957. The estimated 
average yield in the state of 30 bushels per harvested acre is an all-time 
record for barley. 


Other Feeds 


The U. S. hay crop was estimated in early July at 114.2 million tons, 
6 percent less than the record crop of last year. Pastures have been good 
to excellent over most of the country. Production of soybean meal is 
expected to be high, and supplies of all protein feeds are expected to 
remain at a high level. Hay production in Oklahoma is estimated at 
1,891,000 tons compared with 1,790,000 tons last year. 
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Prices 

Prices of feed grain have advanced substantially from early 1958 
levels. However, Oklahoma feed grain prices in mid-July were below 
prices of a year earlier. Advances in feed prices since January appear to 
reflect stronger demand, especially for prepared livestock and poultry 


feed. 
—Luther Tweeten 


TRENDS IN FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION 
IN OKLAHOMA 
James S. Plaxico 
Wide fluctuations in feed grain production have occurred in Okla- 
homa over the period 1930 through 1957 (Figure 1). These extreme 


fluctuations may be attributed to (1) weather conditions, (2) acreage 
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Figure 1. Feed grain production in Oklahoma for the period 1930 
through 1957. 
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allotment programs, and (3) variations in the relative profitability of al- 
ternative farm enterprises. In 1932, feed grain production in the state 
reached a high for the period of 51.8 million cwt. The low for the period 
was in 1952 with a feed grain production in the state of 10.7 million cwt. 
The decline in feed grain production in the mid-30’s is largely attribut- 
able to drought conditions in the state and to acreage allotment pro- 
grams. 

There appears to have been a rather marked trend downward in 
feed grain production in the state over the period 1932 through 1957. 
This decline is attributed to a decline in crop land in the state and to 
the increased acreage of land planted to wheat during these years. The 
exceptionally low production of feed grains in 1952, 1953, and 1954 
was due primarily to drought conditions. 


Corn has been the most important feed grain, from the quantity 
produced standpoint, in the state each year from 1930 through 1952. 
In 1953 and subsequent years, either grain sorghums or oats have achieved 
the first position. Throughout the period, barley and rye have been of 
relatively small importance with the production of sorghum grains and 
oats being about equal until the last few years when sorghum grain pro- 
duction has greatly exceeded that of oats. 


These data relating to the production of feed grains in the state 
suggest one strong reason for the decline in hog numbers in the state. 
The decline in hog numbers has been closely associated with the decline 
in feed grain production in Oklahoma. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
Beef Cattle* 


U. S. Cattle on Feed 


The number of cattle on feed for market in 13 major feeding states 
was estimated at 4,269,000 on July 1, up 16 percent from a year ago ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board. A breakdown of numbers on feed 
by weight groups indicates a larger number of heavy weight cattle. In 
the 13 states, the number of cattle weighing 900 to 1,100 pounds was up 
45 percent and the number weighing over 1,100 pounds was up 13 per- 
cent from a year earlier. The number of cattle under 600 pounds was 
up 19 percent from last year and the number in the 600-900 pound group 
was up 5 percent. The number weighing under 600 pounds comprised 
6 percent, 600-900 pound cattle made up 56 percent, the 900-1,100 pound 
group made up 30 percent, and the 1,100 pound and over group was 8 
percent of the total on July 1. 


* Based primarily on reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 
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Oklahoma Cattle on Feed 


The number of cattle and calves on feed for market on July I was 
estimated at 24,000 head. Cattle on feed consisted of 14,000 steers, 8,000 
heifers, and 2,000 calves. Of the total number on feed July 1, 2,000 
weighed less than 600 pounds, 15,000 weighed between 600 and 900 
pounds, 6,000 weighed 900 to 1,100 pounds and 1,000 weighed between 
1,100 and 1,300 pounds. Marketings of fed cattle in Oklahoma totaled 
28,000 for the three month (April-June) period. 

U. S. Calf Crop 

The 1958 calf crop for the United States is expected to total 40,- 
872,000 head which compares with 41,007,000 calves born in 1957. This 
would be the fourth consecutive year for a decrease in the calf crop. 
The expected smaller calf crop this year is the result of a smaller num- 
ber of cows and heifers on farms. The number of all cows and heifers 
2 years old and over January 1, 1958, was 46,784,000 head, 2 percent be- 
low the number of a year earlier. 


Oklahoma Calf Crop 


The 1958 calf crop for Oklahoma is currently estimated at 1,386,000 
—1l percent less than the 1957 crop (Table 1). This estimate includes 
both beef and dairy calves born. The estimated 1958 calf crop—calves 
expected to be born—is 87 percent of the January 1, 1958, inventory ol 


cows and heifers 2 years old and older. This is not strictly a calving rate 
since the January | inventory of cows includes some which are sold before 
calving and does not include some heifers which calve late in the year. 
Cattle Slaughter 

Cattle slaughter for the first half of this year has been about 9 per- 
cent smaller than in 1957. Some buildup in breeding herds is beginning 


Table 1. Oklahoma Calf Crop, 1957-58 





Cows and Heifers Calves Born as 
Calves 2 Years and Over a Percentage of 
Born on Farms Cows and Heifers? 
: _ January 1 

(1,000 head) (1,000 head) (Percent) 
1947 1,1 64 1,473 79 
1948 1,11 1,356 82 
1949 ] 181 1,312 90 
1950 1.203 1,367 88 
1951 1,313 1,459 90 
1952 1,475 1,586 93 
1953 1,593 1,731 92 
1954 1,649 1,792 92 
1955 1,539 1,769 87 
1956 1,545 1,717 90 
1957 1,402 1,669 84 
1958? 1,386 1,593 87 


Source: Calf Crop Report, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, USDA, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, July 30, 1958. 
1 Not strictly a calving rate. Figure represents calves born expressed as percentage of the numbet 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and over on farms January 1. 
2 Preliminary. Calves born before June 1 plus the number expected to be born after June 1. 


Year 
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and marketings of fed cattle have been less than last year. The inventory 
of cattle and calves on farms on January 1, 1959, is likely to be larger 
than last January. During the remaining months of 1958 cattle slaughter 
is expected to be less than last year and this reduced level may continue 
in 1959. As the number of cattle on feed July 1 was greater than a year 
earlier, fed cattle slaughter this fall probably will be larger than last, 
but slaughter of other classes will be smaller. Total cattle slaughter prob- 
ably will total a little less than in 1957 for the remaining months of this 
year. 


Cattle Prices 


The reduced slaughter rate plus increased demand by farmers for 
feeding and breeding stock has given a strong boost to cattle prices. By 
mid-May the average price received by farmers for beef cattle had in- 
creased $5.70 per 100 pounds from last October and was $4.40 above a 
year earlier. The average May price received was 99 percent of parity, 
the highest ratio in nearly six years (Figure 2) . 


The average price received by farmers for beef cattle in June was 
down 80 cents per 100 pounds from May. The average price of choice 
slaughter steers at Chicago was $28.23 late in June, down $2.30 from this 
year’s peak in March, but $4.50 above the price of a year earlier. Prices of 
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Figure 2. Parity prices and prices received for beef cattle, United 
States, 1950-1958. 
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fed cattle are likely to decline further this summer as marketings surpass 
last year’s levels, but declines are expected to be small. 


Feeder cattle prices trended steadily upward during the first 4 months 
of this year but also turned down in June. Some seasonal decline in feeder 
prices may occur during coming months. This is the normal price move- 
ment and lower fed cattle prices likely will lessen the demand for feedlot 
replacements. However, profits in cattle have been generally satisfactory 
during the past year and producers seem optimistic about the outlook 
for cattle. Further reductions are, therefore, likely to be small and feeder 
prices will continue considerably above the 1957 level through most or 


all of 1958. 
—Alfred L. Barr 


Dairy 


National dairy production for the first five months of 1958 was up 
about .06 percent over the corresponding period for 1957 but declined 
in June. Oklahoma dairy production for the same period has fallen 
about 4.5 percent. Oklahoma dairy production during the month of May, 
1958, was up 1.2 percent over May, 1957, but during the first four months 
of 1958, production averaged about 6.5 percent lower than in the same 
period of 1957. 


There are a number of factors which are responsible for the decrease 
in the production of milk. One factor is slightly lower milk prices as 
compared with last year. March, April and May prices of all milk sold 
to dealers ranged from 3 to 10 cents per hundredweight lower in 1958 
than in 1957. However, prices were not enough lower to be responsible 
for all of the decrease in production. Another factor is that the relation- 
ship of milk prices to other agricultural commodity prices—particularly 
beef cattle prices—is less favorable to milk production than it has been 
in four years. 


The milk price situation in relation to other agricultural prices 
may be seen in the following comparisons. May, 1958, prices for all ag- 
ricultural products were 9 percent higher than either May or November 
of the preceding year. For crops, the main source of costs in dairy pro- 
duction, prices in May, 1958, were 2 percent above May, 1957, and 10 
percent higher than November, 1957. For meat animals, the main source 
of production competitive with milk production, prices in May, 1958, 
were 27 percent higher than in May, 1957, and 28 percent above No- 
vember, 1957, prices. The relationship of manufacturing milk prices to 
beef prices is less favorable to milk production than it has been since 
1951 and a similar relationship exists for hogs. The relationship between 
hog prices and milk prices is the least favorable to milk production since 
1954. Thus, agricultural prices as a group, crop prices, and meat animal 
prices were all substantially increased over the previous year. 


These increases are in contrast to the downward trend in the prices 
of dairy products. Dairy product prices in May, 1958, were 2 percent 
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lower than in May, 1957, and 13 percent below the prices in November. 
A part of the price decrease from November to May was expected since 
the month of May is in the flush season of high milk production, and 
prices are normally lower during the flush season than during the winter 
slack season of low production. 


Even though milk prices were down, they continued to be more fa- 
vorable to milk production than the 20-year average for this time of year. 
This relationship may tend to maintain or even increase milk production 
among specialized producers. However, the possibility of greater gains 
from other agricultural products might well influence non-specialized 
milk producers (those producers who sell milk as a sideline or by-prod- 
uct of their other farming operations) to discontinue or curtail the dairy 
enterprise and to expend their time and capital in the production of 
higher priced commodities. 


Fluid milk consumption in major Oklahoma markets has been 
higher this year than last year. The daily average of fluid whole milk 
sold for fluid consumption in the Oklahoma Metropolitan Area milk 
market was 4.3 percent higher for the first three months of 1958 than 
for the same period one year earlier. This was caused in part by lower 
milk prices to consumers and by a growing population in the marketing 
area. Fluid consumption of milk in Oklahoma has increased even though 


production has decreased. Thus it is evident that a larger percentage of 


Oklahoma’s milk production is going into fluid consumption. 
—John Goodwin 


Hogs 

Pig Crop 

The number of pigs saved from the 1958 spring pig crop was esti- 
mated at 52,745,000 head. This is a 2 percent increase over the 1957 
total but 3 percent less than the 1947-56 average. The spring pig crop 
was farrowed from 7,486,000 sows, 10 percent less than the 10-year aver- 
age. This emphasizes the trend toward larger litter sizes in recent years. 
The number of pigs saved per litter was 7.05, slightly less than the record 
high of 7.12 in the spring of 1957. 


Breeding intentions indicate a total of 5,874,000 sows to farrow this 
fall (June through November). This would be an increase of 13 percent 
over the 1957 fall farrowing as revised, and 11 percent more than the 
1947-56 average. If the intended farrowings are realized and if the num- 
ber of pigs saved per litter equals the average, plus an allowance for 
upward trend, the 1958 fall pig crop would be 41.5 million head. This 
would represent an increase of 11 percent from 1957 and would be the 
largest peacetime fall crop on record. 


The combined estimates for 1958 spring and fall pig crops tctal 
94.2 million head. If realized, this would be 7 percent above 1957 and 5 
percent above the 1947-56 average. 


The Oklahoma spring pig crop is estimated at 360,000 head com- 
pared wi th 352,000 head last year and the 10-year average of 534,000 head 
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saved. If breeding intentions are carried out, the fall pig crop will be 
approximately 348,000 head, an increase of 15 percent from last year. 
This would result in a 1958 Oklahoma pig crop of approximately 708.- 
000 head saved compared with 647,000 head saved last year. 


Hog Numbers 


The number of hogs over six months old on U. S. farms June | of 
this year was 15,073,000 head. Sows held for fall farrowing increased over 
the number on farms a year ago. For the nine Corn Belt states, pigs three 
to six months of age increased 17 percent to reach 12,235,000 head on 
June 1. For these same states, pigs under three months of age totaled 
24,779,000 head or 53.4 percent of all hogs. 


Slaughter 

The U. S. hog kill for June was 5,010,000 head, a decrease of 5 per- 
cent from a month earlier, but 5 percent greater than June of last year. 
Total hogs slaughtered January through June totaled 34.2 million head 
compared with 35.9 million for the same period of 1957. 


Hog slaughter each month from January through May this year was 
below the same month of 1957. For January-May, commercial slaughter 
was 6 percent less than a year ago. These smaller figures were caused by 
the slightly smaller late spring and early fall pig crops of 1957. Larger 


withholdings of sows for breeding accentuated the difference. In June, 
however, commercial slaughter was nearly 5 percent greater than last year. 


Table 2. Sows Farrowing and Pigs Saved, U. S. and Oklahoma, 1951-58 





___ Sows Farrowing ____—~Pigs Saved __ 


__ Spring __ Fall Spring Fall Total 


(1,000 head) 


OKLAHOMA 
1951 114 88 730 581 1,311 
1952 90 54 585 356 941 
1953 45 41 306 275 581 
1954 58 48 394 317 711 
1955 67 60 456 408 864 
1956 63 49 428 328 756 
1957 51 44 352 295 647 
1958 53 Mag 360 348° 708 


UNITED STATES 
1951 9,484 5,955 61,298 39,288 100,586 
1952 8,311 5,067 55,135 33,694 88,829 
1953 7,045 4,479 47,940 29,974 77,914 
1954 7,669 5,014 52,852 33,978 86,830 
1955 8,359 5,586 57,690 38,029 95,719 
1956 7,665 5,194 53,186 36,386 89,572 
1957 7,277 5,176 51,812 36,524 88,336 
1958 7.486 5.874 52,745 41,500 94,245 


Source: Pig Crop Report, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, USDA, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, June 1, 1958. 
1 As indicated by breeding intention reports. 
? Based on an average of 6.7 pigs per litter. 
3% Average number of pigs per litter, with allowance for trend used to compute indicated number 
of fall pigs. Number rounded to nearest 500,000 head. 
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Slaughter this summer probably will continue to exceed that of a 
year ago because of the larger December-February farrowings. Slaughter 
likely will continue above a year earlier through early fall, but late fall 
and early winter slaughter is expected to be slightly below last year. 


Relatively light slaughter rates are reported for Oklahoma with 
only 44,500 being killed in June, a decrease of 16 percent from last year. 
During the period January-June, the hog kill was 353,500 head, a de- 
crease of 15 percent from 1957. 


Prices 


Prices of hogs appear to be at a cyclical high. If this is true, prices 
may not exceed the current parity price level (Figure 3). U. S. farmers 
received an average of $21.60 per hundredweight as of July 15. This is a 
small decline from the high of $21.70 received in May, but with this ex- 
ception is the highest price received since May, 1954. Oklahoma farmers 
fared favorably compared with the national average, receiving $21.70 
per hundredweight in July this year. 

Hog prices are expected to decline seasonally from these summer 


peaks. A late summer price adjustment could be fairly sharp if market- 
ings of early spring pigs should be bunched this fall. However, a more 
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gradual decline throughout late summer and fall is more likely. Prices 
for the entire fall period probably will average near those of last fall or 
possibly a little above. A sharp upturn in prices at the end of the year, 
as occurred in each of the last two years, does not seem probable this 
year. This downward adjustment to increased production can be ex- 
pected to continue in 1959. Prices next spring and summer when fall pigs 
are marketed likely will be considerably below those of this past year. 
If the expected 13 percent rise in this fall’s pig crop materializes, it could 
result in substantially lower hog prices during the 1959 spring marketing 
season. 


There are several factors that could retard or eliminate a sharp 
downturn in hog prices next year. These are: (1) the fall crop is the 
smaller of the two annual crops, and hogs from it reach market at a 
time when pork output is seasonally smaller; (2) cold storage stocks this 
winter probably will be kept smaller than usual, offsetting some of next 
spring’s increase in production; (3) the increase in pork production will 
begin from the lowest level relative to population in several years; (4) 
beef output will remain cyclically small in 1959. In spite of these favor- 
able factors, if the rapid expansion continues then production will be 


excessive and severe price declines may follow in the fall of 1959. 
—Fred Mangum 


Poultry 


Egg production in June was estimated to have reached 14.0 million 
cases compared with 13.9 million in June of 1957. This was the first 
month of the current season that production has exceeded the monthly 
output level of 1957. Production for the first six months of the current 
year has been estimated at 87.7 million cases compared with 90.1 million 
in the same period for 1957. This was accomplished with fewer lavers on 
farms than were used the previous year, 302 million compared with 313 


million. 


The number of layers on hand the first of July exceeded that for 
July, 1957. Indications are that layers on hand the first of the month 
during the remainder of the current season will continue above the 1957 
level and the current year’s output will be greater than in 1957. Sup- 
porting this estimate of production is the increase in the number of 
chicks raised for replacements and the continuous increase in the rate 


of lay. 


The rates of lay in the first four months of the current season were 
slightly below the previous year. This was expected in view of the large 
number of hens retained in the laying flock. However, the rates of lay 
during May, June, and July were 63.3, 61.5, and 58.1 eggs laid per hun- 
dred layers, exceeding the rates of 63.0, 60.8, and 57.3 in 1957. Prior to 
1958 these were record rates per hundred birds for these three months. 
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The combination of an increase in number of layers and a contin- 
uous rate-of-lay increase will be sufficient to boost production above the 
record output of 1957. The per capita supply, however, is expected to 
be 10 to 12 eggs less than for 1957, The increase in production has not 
been as great as the increase in population. 


The estimate of the number of layers on hand January 1, 1959, has 
been revised upward from a 6 percent to a 10 percent increase. The 
current season started with 321 million layers and a 10 percent increase 
would result in about 350 million layers on hand January 1, 1959. If 
the expected increase in numbers materializes, this will reverse a con- 
tinuous decline since 1950 in the number of layers and potential layers 
on farms. Such an increase in numbers coupled with the present rate-of- 
lay would result in a greater unfavorable price relationship for poultry 
producers in 1959 than occurred in 1955 and 1956. Each percentage in- 
crease in egg production will result in a greater proportionate decrease 
in price of eggs. There are no indications that producers can anticipate 
any compensating reductions in costs. 


Broilers 


Broiler chick placements continued to increase seasonally until July. 
The highest weekly level was reached in mid-June when 36,227,000 were 
placed. This will result in further increases in the weekly slaughter rate 
until the last of August and possibly the first two weeks of September. 
The weekly slaughter will decline about 15 percent after the fifteenth 
of September when the smaller July placements, 134,498,000 as com- 
pared with the 143,590,000 placements in June, are marketed. Although 
the July placements were lower than the previous month they were far 


above the 113,247,000 for the same month in 1957. 


Slaughter through July of the current season has exceeded the pre- 
vious year by 14 percent. Placements through the month of May, how- 
ever, were 18 percent greater than the previous year. Since the percentage 
increase in total placement has continued through July, the supply of 
broilers for September and October can be expected to exceed that for 
the same period a year ago by 14 to 16 percent. 


Hatcheries report an increase of 15 percent in chicks raised for re- 
placements in the commercial broiler flocks. This may be slightly less 
than the actual increase. Some of the large broiler producers have indi- 
cated that they plan to produce broiler chicks for their houses in 1959. 
This action may have resulted from a 25 percent increase in the price 
of broiler chicks this year over prior years, 


Broiler prices to producers averaged better than 20 cents for May 
and June but declined rapidly to 17 cents on August 1 in most local 
markets. Oklahoma broiler prices throughout the year have been com- 
parable with those for northwest Arkansas. There are indications that 
the price in Oklahoma is not influenced by local supplies but by in- 
creases or decreases in response to change in the broiler situation in north- 
west Arkansas. 
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Indications are that prices for broilers can be expected to remain 
slightly above the 1957 level throughout the current year. The expected 
increase in hog marketings did not materialize. As a result the increased 
supply of broilers will find a better market than anticipated earlier. The 
decline in turkey numbers will also tend to support higher prices for 
broilers. 


Turkeys 


Turkey producers will market from 74 to 76 million birds this year 
compared with the record output of 81 million in 1957. The large cold 
storage stocks have failed to move into consumption and will tend to in- 
fluence prices this season. U. S. average prices advanced seasonally to 
24.6 cents at mid-July and were 2.5 cents above the price a year ago. 
Prices quoted for Oklahoma in July this season and last season were iden- 
tical, 22 cents per pound. Although the number of turkeys raised has 
declined from the previous season, prices more than likely will improve 
very little above the mid-July level of 24.6 cents per pound. 

—K. C. Davis 


Sheep 


No major changes have occurred in the sheep situation since the re- 
port in the June, 1958, issue of Current Farm Economics. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY OKLAHOMA FARMERS: 
A REVISION OF THE INDEX SERIES 


G. P. Collins* 


“Almost everything a farmer does in farm production and family 
living is touched by price relationships.” This is the opening sentence 
in a new publication P-297, Prices Received by Oklahoma Farmers, 
1910-1957, which is now being released by the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This publication presents a complete revised series 
of prices received by farmers in Oklahoma for each month from January, 
1910, through December, 1957. In addition it presents for the same pe- 
riod the season average prices for each crop and the weighted annual 
average prices for each livestock unit or livestock product. Along with 
this presentation of prices received by farmers, the publication contains 
a complete revision of the index numbers of prices received by farmers. 


Reasons for a Revision of Price Indexes 


Since October, 1932, the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has published index numbers of prices received by Oklahoma farm- 
ers which were calculated from prices compiled and made available by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. However, because ol 
changes in the patterns of agricultural production and marketing in 


*Associate Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics. 
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Oklahoma, the old series of index numbers does not represent changing 
price conditions as effectively as it did in the 1920's and early 1930's. 


To any individual farmer with a farm product to sell, the impor- 
tance of a change in the price of that product depends upon (1) the 
amount and direction of the change, (2) the amount of the product 
which he has to sell, and (3) the relative importance of the product in 
his farm business. In much the same way, the importance of a price 
change to the over-all agricultural industry of Oklahoma depends upon 
the amount and the direction of the price change, the total quantity 
sold, and the relative importance of the product in contributing to the 
total agricultural income of the state. 


In the index series of prices received by farmers which has previously 
been published in the statistical section of Current Farm Economics, the 
relative importance of the prices of the various farm products has been 
represented by the average annual marketings of each product for the 
single period of years 1924 to 1929 inclusive. If the marketings during 
this historical period are no longer representative of the relative impor- 
tance of the different Oklahoma farm products, then this weighting pro- 
cedure would now fail to reflect the importance of price changes in the 
various farm products to the economic position of Oklahoma agriculture. 


The fact that these marketings no longer truly reflect the relative 
importance of the various Oklahoma farm products is shown in Table 3 
and in Figure 4. The changing relative importance of the various farm 
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* Rounding of numbers may cause fractional differences between the sum of individual groups 
and the Total Crops and Total Livestock figures. 


Figure 4. Percent of average Oklahoma cash farm income from mar- 
ketings by groups of farm products for the periods 1924- 
1929, 1937-1941, and 1946-1950.* 
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products in Oklahoma is illustrated by the fact that the average annual 
cash receipts from cotton lint for the years 1924 through 1929 constituted 
39.1 percent of the total cash receipts from all farm products. For the 
1937 to 1941 period they represented 16.1 percent and for the years 1946 
to 1950 averaged only 9.2 percent. In contrast, cattle and calves which 
contributed only 11.3 percent of the average cash receipts from all farm 
products from 1924 through 1929, increased their proportion to 24.3 
percent for the 1937 to 1941 period, and to 29.5 percent for the years 
1946 to 1950. If the average marketings for the years 1924 to 1929 had 
continued to be used to represent the relative importance of Oklahoma 
farm products for recent years, the influence of cotton price changes on 
the index of all farm products would be overemphasized and the effect 
of cattle price changes would be underemphasized. 


Weight Base Periods in the New Index Series 


Changes in quantities sold and in the cash farm income from the 
various Oklahoma farm products have been studied in detail. Those 
years which appear best to represent significant changes in the composi- 
tion of marketings and income from farm products have been used as the 
new weight base periods in computing the revised index series. The se- 
lected weight base periods are those which are cited above, that is, 1924- 
29, 1937-41, ard 1916-50. In the new series, the commodity prices from 
January, 1910 through February, 1935 are weighted by the average mar- 


ketings for the period 1924-29; from March, 1935, through April, 1946, 
prices are weighted by the average marketings for the period 1937-41; 
and from May, 1946, to the current date prices are weighted by average 
marketings for the period 1946-50. When these changing weights are 
applied to the prices of individual commodities for the appropriate 
time periods, the changing relative importance of the commodities is 
then reflected in the price index series. 


Commodity Groups in the Revised Series 


At any time, a useful general picture of the various agricultural 
price movements and their relative importance can be seen by observing 
the price changes of a few major groups of products instead of at- 
tempting the more difficult task of simultaneously studying the indi- 
vidual price movements of all 26 Oklahoma farm products which are 
included in the index series. For the new index series, which hereafter 
will be published in Current Farm Economics and in Prices Received 
by Farmers, a mimeographed release prepared by the Division of Agri- 
cultural Estimates of the Agricultural Marketing Service in Oklahoma 
City, the commodities will be grouped into some new groups. The major 
groups and sub-groups for this Oklahoma index series are as follows: 
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CROPS COMPONENT PRODUCTS 

1. Food Grains Wheat 

2. Feed Grains and Hay Corn, Oats, Barley, Sorghum 
Grain, Rye, Hay 

3. Cotton Cotton Lint 

4. Oil Bearing Crops Cottonseed, Peanuts, Soybeans 

5. Potatoes Irish Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes 

6. Alfalfa Seed Alfalfa Seed 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVE- 
STOCK PRODUCTS COMPONENT PRODUCTS 
1. Meat Animals Cattle, Calves, Lambs, Sheep, 
Hogs 
2. Dairy Products Wholesale Milk, Retail Milk, 
Butterfat Plus an Allowance 
for Farm Butter 
3. Poultry and Poultry 
Products Chickens, Eggs, Turkeys 
4. Wool Wool 
Ill. ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


Price Averages 


For anyone who may make use of the price or index series, one word 
of caution is here presented. The annual averages listed for crops will 
be the weighted average prices for the crop years and should not be con- 
fusd with averages which might be calculated for calendar years. If the 
error is made of attempting to compare the weighted average prices of 
crops, which appear in Current Farm Economics and in publication 
P-297, with average prices based on individual monthly prices for the 
calendar year the averages will appear to be inconsistent. Actually no 
calendar year average prices are shown for crops because such averages 
would represent not the prices received for given crops produced with 
given sets of inputs but parts of two successive crops, each produced with 
different inputs and under different physical and economic conditions. 
For example, in the case of wheat the crop which was harvested in 1956 
was sold largely during the period from June, 1956, through May, 1957. 
If a calendar year average price for the 1956 year were reported, this 
price would include part of the crop which was harvested in 1955 but 
unsold until January through May, 1956, plus that part of the 1956 crop 
which was sold from June to December, 1956, It would not include either 
the total 1955 crop or the total 1956 crop. In most analyses involving 
the use of yearly averages, a significant average price is the crop season 
average which represents the price received from the marketings of a 
given crop harvest rather than the composite made up of portions of two 
harvests. 


In the case of livestock and livestock products there is no such clear 
cut delineation into marketing season or production season. As a result, 
the averages shown for the livestock and livestock products are the aver- 
ages of the monthly prices for the calendar year weighted by the mar- 
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ketings of each month. This process of weighting the monthly prices 
gives greater emphasis to the prices in those months in which most of 
the products are sold and avoids giving undue influence in the average 
to those nominal prices which may be quoted in months in which a very 
small proportion of the total year’s marketings is sold. 


The New and Old Series of Indexes Should Not Be Interchangeably 


To anyone who is familiar with the various methods of constructing 
index numbers, it will be obvious that the new and the old series of index 
numbers are not directly comparable. Those who make a more casual 
use of index numbers might conceivably fall into the error of simply 
using the new index numbers for recent years with the old index num- 
bers for earlier years. Because of the differences in computation, these 
two series cannot be treated as a single series. 


For those readers who need to refer only to the price movements 
during recent months there is included in the statistical tables in this 
issue of Current Farm Economics a summary of the prices and price in- 
dexes for the last 12 months. 


Readers who wish to have a complete and continuous series of prices 
and index numbers, along with a detailed explanation of the construc- 
tion of the new index numbers, may write to the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and request a copy of Pro- 
hg Series No. P-297. An attempt will be made to make copies avail- 
able. 
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